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ROBERT SZYMCZAK 


THE VINDICATION OF MEMORY: THE KATYN CASE 
IN THE WEST, POLAND, AND RUSSIA, 1952-2008 


On December 22, 1952, the U. S. House of Representatives’ special 
committee to investigate the Katyn Forest Massacre issued its final report of 
the wartime slaughter of what we now know were nearly 22,000 Polish 
military officers, cadets, and police personnel held as prisoners in the Soviet 
Union since the Red Army’s invasion of Poland in 1939, in conjunction with 
the secret protocols of the Nazi-Soviet Pact. Although the entire 
investigation, which spanned thirteen months, was conducted in a blatantly 
anti-Soviet Cold War atmosphere, the committee was remarkably thorough 
in its work: hundreds of classified Roosevelt Administration documents 
were studied and entered into the public record and over a hundred witnesses 
were questioned.’ 

The committee’s verdict of Soviet guilt in the Katyn atrocity, which 
the report accurately placed as having occurred in the spring of 1940, 
surprised few who were familiar with the known details of the case. The 
evidence against Moscow, although circumstantial in nature, was 
overwhelming. Polish-Americans and exiled Poles everywhere voiced their 
appreciation of the judgment. 

Yet, despite the high hopes engendered by all those who sought 
justice for the heinous Katyn atrocity, precious little came of the fruits of the 
Congressional inquiry. A major press item during the often sensationalistic 
committee hearings, it was apparently quickly forgotten by the great bulk of 
Americans. When the committee’s findings were presented to the United 
Nations for submission to the World Court, they were promptly filed away; 
the likelihood that the Soviet Union could be brought to justice for the mass 
execution of thousands of Polish officers was never seriously considered 


' For the conclusions and recommendations of the Katyn investigation 
committee, see House Report 2505, Final Report of the Select Committee to 
Conduct an Investigation and Study of the Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances 
on the Katyn Forest Massacre. 82" Congress, 2™ Session (Washington, D.C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952), 49 pages. Reprinted in 1988. The 
testimony of witnesses, exhibits, and documents related to the Katyn case are 
found in the official record of the committee’s work, published in seven parts. 
See U.S. Congress, House of Representatives, Hearings Before the Select 
Committee to Conduct an Investigation of the Facts, Evidence, and 
Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre. 82"! Congress, 2™ Session 
(Washington, D.C., U.S. Government Printing Office, 1952). 
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possible. The State Department, decidedly less than enthusiastic about 
pressing the Soviets concerning the crime — especially during negotiations 
to end the Korean War — made slight but very prudent use of the Katyn 
Committee’s conclusions in a few Voice of America Iron Curtain 
broadcasts. The new Eisenhower Administration, eager to find a solution to 
the Korean dilemma, did not wish to antagonize the Soviet Union, which 
continued to blame the Katyn atrocity on the Nazis, at this critical juncture. 

Yet there is no question that the Katyn Committee’s designation of 
the Soviet Union as the culprit in the infamous slaughter of the Polish 
prisoners-of-war in 1940 touched a live nerve in Moscow. The Kremlin 
launched a vicious propaganda campaign beginning early in 1952 accusing 
the United States of using bacteriological warfare in Korea and of extreme 
cruelty against North Korean and Chinese prisoners-of-war. The new 
American ambassador to the Soviet Union, the veteran Foreign Service 
officer and Russian affairs expert George F. Kennan, believed that the Soviet 
charges, which focused on the alleged American mistreatment of military 
prisoners, could be attributed to the Katyn investigation. “My arrival in 
Moscow,” he wrote in his memoirs, coincided with a chorus of vituperation, 
directed against the United States, which for sheer viciousness and intensity 
has no parallel, so far as I know in international relations. The wartime anti- 
Allied propaganda of Josef Goebbels, paled as I can testify, beside it.” 

After reflecting on the possible reasons for such a hate campaign 
against the United States, Kennan reasoned that “Stalin ... may have 
mistaken publication of the House Committee’s report on Katyn for the 
beginning of a campaign on our part to discredit the Soviet Union in the 
Communist orbit, and particularly Poland; and this may have been his way 
of replying.” Furthermore, Kennan added, Stalin “would not have been 
influenced by the fact that the charges about Katyn were true.” 

The timing and character of the massive Soviet propaganda 
offensive cannot easily be written off as mere coincidence or simply more of 
the standard Communist agitprop of the day. The viciousness and crudity of 
Moscow’s accusations of American war crimes in Korea reached new 
heights in July 1952 after the House Katyn Committee issued its interim 
report specifically naming the Soviet security police as the perpetrators of 
the slaughter of the Poles at Katyn and elsewhere. At the same time, 
according to Western journalists, “witnesses by the carloads” had been 
transported to Russian and Polish radio stations to declare that the entire 
Katyn story as revealed by the Congressional investigation was an utter lie; 
the German invaders had committed the atrocity, exactly as stated by the 
Soviet government in its own 1944 report on the matter. Moscow and its 
satellite Eastern European régimes also “retaliated by wildly charging the 


* George F. Kennan, Memoirs, 1950-1963 (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1972), 
p.122. 
? Kennan, p. 125. 
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U.S. with dropping germ-infected pork in an effort to murder the people of 
Manchuria.” 

In August, at the zenith of the Stalinist anti-American propaganda 
onslaught, Ambassador Kennan wrote to his State Department colleague, H. 
Freeman Matthews, commenting that 


I think no serious student of Soviet affairs was inclined to question 
... the strong possibility that the Katyn massacre was carried out by 
the Soviet secret police; that this act was later recognized as a 
tactical political error; and that the revelation of the deed, through 
the German discovery of the mass graves in 1943 was subsequently 
a point of extreme sensitivity to the Soviet régime, possibly 
explaining the violent aggressiveness of Soviet policy toward [the 
Polish Government-in-Exile] ... The important question, therefore, 
seems to me to be less whether the Soviet Government conducted 
this massacre than why anyone should ever suppose it would be 
incapable of doing so.” 


A month later, Kennan, en route to a conference in London, 
uncharacteristically let fly some remarks to a reporter which revealed his 
deep frustration at the state of Soviet-American relations. Questioned by 
journalists at a refueling stop in West Berlin, Kennan described Moscow’s 
attitude toward Americans as “icy cold;” it had become impossible, he said, 
for an American to engage a Soviet citizen even “in simple conversation.” 
The ambassador deplored the Soviet “hate campaign” against the United 
States, stating that unless the Kremlin halted the brutal anti-American 
propaganda, the improvement of Soviet-American relations would be 
impossible.° 

The official Soviet reaction to Kennan’s accurate but diplomatically 
injudicious statement was swift and harsh. The Kremlin branded him 


* Quoted in the New Republic, April 14, 1952, pp.7-8. In response to the 
American Katyn investigation, the Polish régime authorized the publication of a 
book by Bolesław Wojcicki entitled Prawda o Katyniu [The Truth About Katyn] 
(Warsaw: Czytelnik, 1952). Wojcicki’s account followed the Soviet version to 
the letter, asserting that the Germans had staged the burial grounds in 1943 to 
turn international opinion against the Soviet Union. He also echoed Moscow’s 
charge that the American inquiry was a ”slanderous imperialist provocation.” 
The official Communist press organ, Trybuna Ludu, enthusiastically hailed 
Prawda o Katyniu as the final word on the matter. Indeed, it was the only book 
on the Katyn atrocity to appear publicly during the existence of the Polish 
People’s Republic. 

> Letter, George F. Kennan to H. Freeman Matthews, August 8, 1952. Box 29, 
File 2A, George F. Kennan Papers, Seeley G. Mudd Manuscript Library, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

6 The Unicorn Book of 1952 (New York: Unicorn Books, Inc., 1953), p.153. 
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persona non grata and demanded his immediate recall, while Pravda labeled 
him “a slanderer under the mask of a diplomat.” He had headed the 
American Embassy for less than five months. 

Such was the state of affairs between the United States and the 
Soviet Union in the last year of Stalin’s life. 

It is difficult to assess to what degree the Soviet anti-American 
propaganda program can be attributed to the Kremlin’s reaction to the 
congressional investigation of the Katyn crime; certainly other issues, such 
as the Korean War, the increase in the size of NATO forces in Western 
Europe, Soviet-American differences over the fate of divided Germany, and 
the Cold War in general must be considered here. There is, however, no 
doubt that the Katyn investigation and the wide publicity given its verdict 
rubbed Moscow in the worst possible way. In a 1979 letter to this writer, 
Kennan reaffirmed his original impression that the outrageously nasty Soviet 
propaganda he encountered during his brief and unhappy tenure in Moscow 
was connected to the Katyn Committee’s conclusion of the Kremlin’s 
culpability in the murder of the Polish officers in 1940.° 

In the United States, Polish-American exultation over the 
Congressional committee’s Katyn verdict continued long after the end of the 
hearings. “Justice for Poland? radio programs, featuring prominent 
politicians from both major parties, spoke for Polish liberty and continued to 
condemn the Russians for Katyn. Every large Polish-American center in the 
country became the scene of memorial services in honor of the Katyn 
victims, at which audiences often were shown captured German films of the 
exhumation site. All thirty-five state divisions of the Polish American 
Congress simultaneously conducted a petition campaign to persuade the 
United Nations to place the Katyn affair before the World Court, while the 
president of the PAC, Charles Rozmarek, gave numerous speeches calling 
for the severance of all diplomatic relations with the Soviet Union and its 
subservient Eastern European régimes. 

In the wake of the Congressional investigation, the four Democrats 
who served on the committee, Ray Madden of Indiana, who chaired the 
proceedings, Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts, Dan Flood of Pennsylvania, 
Thaddeus Machrowicz of Michigan, and their three Republican colleagues, 
George Dondero of Michigan, Timothy Sheehan of Illinois, and Alvin 
O’Konski of Wisconsin, remained busy for months speaking at Polish- 
American rallies, banquets, and memorial services. The seven former 
members of the Katyn Committee received their greatest honor on March 28 
at a PAC dinner held for them at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. At this 
gathering, which featured Michigan’s Senator Homer Ferguson and former 
Ambassador to Poland Arthur Bliss Lane as speakers, representatives of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile, abandoned by the Allied Big Three at Yalta, 


’ The Unicorn Book of 1952, p.153. 
8 Letter, George F. Kennan to Robert Szymczak, February 5, 1979. 
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but still functioning as the symbolic guardians of an independent Poland, 
presented the Congressmen with the Order of Polonia Restituta, the highest 
civilian decoration of the pre-war Polish Republic.’ 

For the next decade, very little was heard of the Katyn case, except, 
of course, from Polish exiles and Polish-Americans, who dutifully 
remembered the atrocity every spring with commemorative events. By the 
end of the 1950s, the Soviets were confident that the Congressional 
investigation had not changed opinion in the West that the Germans had 
committed the massacre, just as the Soviet report on the affair had falsely 
charged in 1944. As we know now from the long-secret Soviet documents 
on Katyn, made available to Western researchers in the post-Communist era, 
Aleksandr Shelepin, the head of the KGB, the successor agency to Stalin’s 
NKVD, reported to Nikita Khrushchev the full details on the Katyn murders 
in a secret memo dated March 3, 1959. The total of Poles executed was not 
roughly 15,000, as was believed for years, but 21,857. The victims, Shelepin 
reported, came not only from the three prison camps of Kozielsk, 
Starobielsk, and Ostashkov, but included an additional 7,305 in other camps 
in the western Ukraine and western Belorussia. Shelepin also reminded the 
Soviet leader that Moscow’s sixteen-year propaganda efforts to blame the 
Katyn crime on the Germans had “taken firm root in international public 
opinion.” To insure that this remained the case, the KGB director 
recommended that all documents relating to the slaughtered Polish prisoners 
be destroyed. For unknown reasons, these incriminating records were not 
incinerated, and we know the truth, which, as it turns out, is exactly what the 
Polish Government-in-Exile believed, and what the American investigation 
showed in no uncertain terms.” 

By the 1960s, however, enough time had passed to engender a 
reassessment of both the Soviet and the Polish versions of the Katyn case on 
the part of Western historians and political scientists. 

In 1962, J. K. Zawodny, a professor of International Relations at the 
University of Pennsylvania, published an exceptionally well-researched 
account of the Katyn affair entitled Death in the Forest: The Story of the 
Katyn Forest Massacre. With the sharp eye of a scholar, Zawodny analyzed 


? New York World Telegram, March 26, 1953. For the role played by Polish 
Americans in lobbying for an inquiry into the Katyn atrocity, see Robert 
Szymczak, “A Matter of Honor: Polonia and the Congressional Investigation of 
the Katyn Forest Massacre,” Polish American Studies, vol. XLI, no. 1 (Spring, 
1984), pp.25-65. 

'° Brian Crozier, “Remembering Katyn,” Hoover Digest, no. 2 (2000); available 
on-line from http://www.hoover.org/publications/digest/3486292.html; Internet; 
accessed May 22, 2008. The full English text of the Shelepin note can be found 
in Anna M. Cienciala, Natalia S. Lebedeva, and Wojciech Materski, eds., Katyn: 
A Crime Without Punishment (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
2007), Document 110, pp.331-33. 
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the evidence and surveyed all primary sources available at that time. He 
arrived at the unavoidable conclusion that Stalin’s NK VD committed the 
massacre. Death in the Forest, presented with restraint and objectivity, made 
a lasting impression among Western scholars.” 

Three years later, all relevant Polish material available at the time 
relating to the efforts of the Polish Government-in-Exile to locate the 
thousands of Polish officers who were supposed to have been released from 
Soviet camps after the July 1941 Soviet-Polish Treaty was signed, was 
released in English by the Polish Cultural Foundation in London. Entitled 
The Crime of Katyn: Facts and Documents, this compendium of documents 
and recollections helped to rekindle interest in the Katyn atrocity in Britain 
and elsewhere.” 

Close to the three-decade mark for Katyn, Robert Conquest wrote 
that “[I]t is nowhere believed any longer that the Germans are responsible 
[for the massacre]. Here we have a clear-cut example of a mass execution, 
carried out without trial, and in complete secrecy, as a routine administrative 
measure — and in peace time [for the Soviets].”’> A German specialist on 
Soviet history, Georg von Rauch, noted that “the latest Polish [Government- 
in-Exile] reports and also the results of an American investigation 
commission set up in 1952 leave no doubt that the [Katyn] murders took 
place prior to the German occupation of the territory in question.” 
Harvard’s Adam Ulam stated that “a careful weighing of the evidence leads 
to an almost unavoidable conclusion that the murders had been committed 
by Soviet security forces in the spring of 1940.”"” 

By now, only leftist revisionist historians struck a discordant note 
on the Katyn crime. Gabriel Kolko is representative of this school of 
thought. While avoiding the overwhelming evidence of Soviet culpability, 
Kolko instead blamed the Polish Government-in-Exile for complaining little 
of the millions of Poles and Jews murdered by the Germans during the brutal 
occupation of Poland from 1939-1945, but of raising vociferous outcries 
over the victims of Katyn because the latter were “the friends and families of 
the exiles in London.” Not only did Kolko ignore the question of guilt in the 
Katyn case, but failed to take into account the record of the London Polish 


'' J. K. Zawodny, Death in the Forest: The Story of the Katyn Forest Massacre 
(Notre Dame, Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 1962). 

'* The Crime of Katyn: Facts and Documents (London, Polish Cultural 
Foundation, 1965). 

3 Robert Conquest, The Great Terror: Stalin’s Purges of the Thirties (New 
York: Macmillan and Company, 1968), p. 483. 

'* Georg von Rauch, 4 History of Soviet Russia (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1964), p.339. 

5 Adam Ulam, Expansion and Coexistence: The History of Soviet Foreign 
Policy, 1917-1967 (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968), p.343. 
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régime’s documentation of Nazi war crimes in Poland against both Poles and 
Jews and its numerous protestations of the atrocities.'° 

The primary question after all these years, however, no longer asked 
who killed the Polish officers or when, but why? André Fontaine, a French 
historian of the Cold War, presented two of the most likely theories in 1968: 
“an excess of zeal in some fanatical subordinate, or Stalin’s desire to wipe 
out the nucleus of a nation that in 1939 he had wanted to erase from map of 
Europe.”’’ But given what we know of the highly-centralized Soviet system 
and in light of what we know of Stalin’s brand of totalitarianism, the 
“fanatical subordinate” theory was unlikely, indeed. The more widely- 
accepted reason for the slaughter of the Poles quickly fell into the category 
of Stalin’s interpretation of the Marxist class struggle. 

Several studies of the Soviet secret police which appeared in the 
1970s explained the Katyn crime in such terms. Ronald Hingley, a British 
scholar, wrote in his book, The Russian Secret Police that there can be no 
doubt that the Poles were killed by the NKVD. When serious efforts to 
convert the officers to the Soviet point of view yielded meager results, the 
vast majority of the prisoners were labeled “incorrigible social enemies, and 
as such became liable for execution according to NK VD logic.” According 
to Hingley, “the order for the shootings certainly came from Moscow and 
possibly Stalin himself, or [Lavrenti] Beria, [the chief of the NKVD].”"® 

The exiled Russian scholar Boris Levytsky characterized the Katyn 
atrocity as “one of the most sinister events of the Second World War ... 
Although the Soviet Union is still trying to convince the world that this was 
one of Hitler’s crimes, there is no doubt that it was the work of Stalin, Beria, 
and their henchmen.” Why were the Poles executed? 


The answer is only to be found in the primitive but widespread idea 
of the class struggle innate in Stalinism. In the eyes of Stalin, Beria 
and their followers the Polish officers represented the master class 
of Polish magnates ... who had to be exterminated.'” 


'© Gabriel Kolko, The Politics of War: The world and U.S. Foreign Policy, 
1943-45 (New York: Random House, 1968), p.105. 

'’ André Fontaine, History of the Cold War: From the October Revolution to the 
Korean War, 1917-1950 (New York: Vintage Books, 1968), p.185. 

'8 Ronald Hingley, The Russian Secret Police (London: Hutchinson and 
Company, Ltd., 1970), p.186. 

'? Boris Levytsky, The Uses of Terror: The Soviet Secret Police, 1917-1970, 
Trans. H.A. Piehler (New York: Coward, McCann and Geoghegan, 1972), 
pp.151-152. See the discussion on Stalin’s motives for the Katyn and other 
associated massacres of Polish prisoners in Cienciala, Lebedeva, and Materski, 
eds., Katyn: A Crime Without Punishment, Introduction to Part II, pp. 142-47. 
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In the 1970s, several stories appeared from time to time in the 
Western press purporting to have emanated from Soviet defectors with first- 
hand knowledge of Soviet guilt in the Katyn murders. One such episode 
came from A. I. Romanov, a former NKVD officer, who divulged some 
interesting details of the case in a memoir published in the United States in 
1972. Confirming that the Poles were liquidated because they had been 
considered “the flower of the officer corps of Poland,” Romanov regarded 
the Katyn operation as quite typical of the Stalinist secret police. “I say 
typical,” he explained, “because the whole operation, which had led to such 
violent controversy in the West, was considered quite routine and 
unremarkable in Soviet Russia,” adding that as an NK VD administrator, “I 
met people who participated in and helped to organize this mass murder.” 

A few months before Romanov’s book was published, wire service 
reports from Tel Aviv, Israel carried news of a Polish Jew, Abraham Vidra, 
who revealed that as a prisoner in the Soviet gulag system during the war, he 
spoke to two Russian prisoners who claimed to have personally participated 
in the Katyn slaughter. Vidra made front-page news in the Israeli daily 
Maariv when he recounted that he had been taken into the confidence of 
Lieutenants Aleksandr Suslov and Semyon Tikhonov, two NKVD officers 
who after suffering nervous breakdowns, were dispatched to a Soviet labor 
camp. The two Russians allegedly told Vidra that the Katyn operations had 
broken them mentally. “I killed the Polaks with my own hands,” Vidra 
recalled Suslov as saying. “I shot them myself.” 

Meanwhile, the Katyn controversy flared anew in Great Britain 
following the publication there of Zawodny’s Death in the Forest, some nine 
years after it first appeared in the United States. Favorably reviewed by The 
Times and the Daily Telegraph, the book generated a great renewal of 
interest in the subject. A flurry of letters appeared in the British press, some 
of them from Polish veterans who had served time in Soviet prisons. 

This sudden burst of interest in the Katyn affair immediately caught 
the attention of the Soviets. On February 8, 1971, The Times published a 
lengthy letter from Feliks Alekseyev, the London correspondent of the 
Novosti press agency, in which he severely criticized the Zawodny book. 
The Soviet journalist was quite taken aback, he wrote, at the resurrection of 
the “malicious old Nazi invention” of the Katyn crime. Had not the atrocity 
been charged to the Germans at Nuremberg? Had not the Poles been 
murdered with German ammunition, he asked. It was common knowledge, 
Alekseyev added, that the 1944 Soviet Medical Commission had established 


* A. I. Romanov, Nights are Longest There: A Memoir of the Soviet Security 
Services, Trans. Gerald Brooke (Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1972), 
p.136. 

*! Chicago Sun-Times, July 22, 1971. 
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that the Poles had been murdered after the German attack on the Soviet 
Union in 1941.” 

In April of 1971 the British Broadcasting Corporation aired a 
documentary film on the Katyn crime entitled “This Issue is to be Avoided” 
which was preceded by a six-month concentrated Soviet and Polish 
campaign to prevent its showing. At first, the Soviet entreaties to the BBC 
were conducted through Novosti. When the BBC held firm, the Soviet and 
Polish embassies, labeling the film a “provocation,” sought to involve the 
British Foreign Office in efforts to force the cancellation of the program. 
The documentary, which asked viewers to make their own judgment based 
on the known evidence, was shown as scheduled. A week later, Charles 
Curran, Director General of the BBC, who had not long before been invited 
to visit Poland, was unceremoniously disinvited.”” 

The extent to which the Katyn affair had played out in Great Britain 
by the spring of 1971 was highlighted by the fact that sixty members of the 
House of Commons signed an all-party motion urging Her Majesty’s 
Government to call on the United Nations General Assembly to appoint a 
committee to investigate the atrocity. When the British Foreign Office 
showed no interest in the matter, one parliamentarian published an angry 
letter in the Daily Telegraph, commenting that the cost of detente with the 
Soviet Union was the suppression of the horrible truth about Katyn. “And 
yet,” he exclaimed, “we went to war to defend the liberty of Poland!” 

Despite Whitehall’s reluctance to become involved in the delicate 
and still emotionally explosive Katyn affair, the issue was kept alive for the 
next several years largely through the efforts of the Conservative Party’s 
Airey Neave, a member of Parliament, and the writer Louis FitzGibbon. 
With the support of the considerable Polish exile community in the United 
Kingdom, Neave and FitzGibbon wrote letters, circulated petitions and 
pamphlets, and delivered speeches on the subject to interested Britons.” 


? Louis FitzGibbon, Katyn: Triumph of Evil (Dun Laoghaire, Ireland: Anna 
Livia Books, 1975), p.106. 

*> FitzGibbon, pp.111-112. 

** FitzGibbon, p.112. There is little doubt that apart from the historical merits of 
the Conservative Party’s advocacy of the Katyn case, they made political use of 
the controversy to discredit the Labourites, who sought to maintain good 
relations with Moscow and its satellites during this period. 

25 FitzGibbon, p.112. The London-born FitzGibbon (1925-2003) served in the 
Royal Navy from 1942 to 1954. His work to publicize the Katyn case as a 
Stalinist crime and his untiring efforts to raise a monument in London to the 
Katyn victims earned him high regard in Polish expatriate communities around 
the world. He was also involved with the British Council to Aid Refugees and 
later undertook a number of missions to Sudan and Somalia under the auspices 
of the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees. In the last few years of 
his life, FitzGibbon became associated with the controversial California-based 
Institute for Historical Review, whose stated purpose is to “call into question 
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The Katyn crime again became major news in Great Britain when, 
on July 5, 1972, the British Government opened secret wartime archives to 
the public for the first time. Among the records were British intelligence 
reports indicating that the preponderance of evidence in the Katyn mass 
murder pointed to the Kremlin, the same conclusion reached by similar 
American reports on the matter as exposed by the Congressional 
investigation in 1952. 

The revival of the Katyn controversy in Britain soon echoed in 
Polish communities all over the world. The Federation of Poles in Great 
Britain drafted an aide-memoir on the affair which they dispatched to 
seventy-one governments, four international institutions, the world press, 
and more than seventy Polish exile centers abroad. Louis FitzGibbon 
suggested that the time had come to commemorate the Katyn victims. A 
campaign was soon organized to raise funds for the erection of a monument 
to honor the fallen Polish officers. Contributions began to pour in to London 
from Poles in Australia, Brazil, the United States, Canada, South Africa, and 
Western Europe.’ ” By 1975 the monument project, much to the chagrin of 
the Soviets, their Warsaw clients, and an embarrassed British Foreign 
Office, was well under way. 

In October 1975, these efforts caught the attention of a group of 
exiled Soviet writers and intellectuals, seven of whom, with the support of 
the well-known Soviet dissident, Andrei Sakharov, issued a statement which 
declared that “the massacre of the innocent at Katyn, the betrayal of the 
Warsaw Rising in 1944, and the attempts to suppress the revolts of 1956, are 
indelible marks of our national guilt, for which it is our historical debt and 
duty to atone.. 

Moscow, of course, took a dim view of the efforts to erect a 
memorial to the Katyn victims. After learning in March 1976 that the 
memorial committee planned to raise a monument bearing the inscription 
“Katyn 1940” in Kensington Cemetery — an area of high tourist traffic — 
the Soviet Foreign Ministry protested to the British Foreign Office. The 
latter, which had already received several Soviet complaints since 1972 on 


aspects of the orthodox Holocaust extermination story.” See Louis FitzGibbon’s 
obituary in The Times (London), February 5, 2003. 

*° The New York Times, July 6, 1972. 

*’ FitzGibbon, p.136. Foster Furcolo, a member of the 1951-1952 Congressional 
Katyn committee and later governor of Massachusetts, published Rendezvous at 
Katyn: A Novel Based on One of the Most Shocking Events in Modern History 
(Boston: Marlborough House, Inc., 1973) during this time of renewed interest in 
the Katyn affair. The fictional work drew on Furcolo’s experience on the Katyn 
committee. 

i “Katyn Memorial,” Kontinent (October 1975) 8. The seven co-signers were: J. 
Brodsky, A. Volkonsky, A. Galich, N. Korzhavin, V. Maksimov, V. Nekrasov, 
and A. Sinyavsky. 
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the matter of a Katyn monument, politely replied that the site was private 
property and reiterated that Her Majesty’s Government was in no way 
involved in the project. The Soviet embassy then pressured the Kensington 
and Chelsea Council, in whose district the proposed site was located, 
seeking to prevent the entire affair. Vladimir Semenov, a secretary in the 
Soviet embassy, wrote the council on March 19, demanding that the local 
authorities put a stop to these plans, which that body had already approved, 
on the grounds that the Katyn atrocity was committed by the Nazis in 1941 
during their invasion of the Soviet Union.” Additional pressure was applied 
by the British Foreign Office, which resulted in the Kensington and Chelsea 
Council’s decision to revoke its permission for the erection of the Katyn 
monuments. The National Association for Freedom, which supervised the 
project, found a new location for the Katyn monument at Gunnersbury Park, 
on the western outskirts of London. 

The response of the British government, then under the leadership 
of the Labour Party’s Harold Wilson, showed that it was highly cognizant of 
the emotion and controversy still swirling around the Katyn affair — and the 
lengths that it was willing to go to avoid offending the Soviet Union. 
Decidedly disturbed by the Katyn Memorial project, Whitehall would stand 
by its hands-off position, first enunciated in a letter to the country’s leading 
Katyn activist, Louis FitzGibbon, in 1970. “As you will know,” the Foreign 
Office stated, “Her Majesty’s Government was not associated with and did 
not subscribe to, the conclusions of the [U.S. Congressional investigation], 
which in 1952 gave a verdict on the Katyn massacres. Despite the weight of 
evidence tending to incriminate the Soviet Union, the general confusion 
surrounding this whole question led us to suspend judgment at that time,” 
the letter concluded, and nothing of substance has transpired since “which 
would be likely to lead Her Majesty’s Government to adopt a different view 
of the dreadful matter now.””” 

In keeping with this policy, the new Labour government of Prime 
Minister James Callaghan, which took office in April 1976, steadfastly 
refused to participate in any Katyn commemoration and expressly forbade 
any current member of the British armed forces or veteran attired in any 
semblance of military regalia, to attend any such ceremony. The Times of 
London, which during the war had severely criticized the legitimate Polish 
exile government, like much of the Western press, for having caused the 
Katyn controversy, now found the British attitude reprehensible. “Enough 
has been written since the end of war,” the Times commented in an editorial, 
“to satisfy all but the most committed Soviet apologists that the massacre did 
indeed occur in 1940, when the Soviets, and not the Germans, had control of 
Katyn.” The British refusal to participate in the Katyn Memorial project was 
“inexcusable,” the editorial continued, suggesting that the Polish prisoners 


*? The Times (London) March 19, 1976. 
2 FitzGibbon, p.117. 
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who died as British allies deserved recognition “even if they died at the 
hands of other Allies.””’ | 

On September 18, 1976, the Katyn Memorial was unveiled in 
Gunnersbury in a moving ceremony presided over by Lord Barnby, a noted 
92 year-old peer, and World War I veteran, and attended by several hundred 
Polish veterans. The monument, a tall obelisk, carried a Polish eagle in a 
wreath of barbed wire, and was inscribed in Polish and English with the 
legend “The conscience of the world cries for truth to be witnessed.” A 
number of British veterans also attended, many of them wearing their World 
War II medals and uniforms in defiance of the government’s order. No 
further consequences occurred.” 

The refusal of the Callaghan government to participate in the 
ceremony continued to cause controversy in Parliament and the press for 
some time afterward. Lord Shinwell, the old labor organizer, rebuked his 
Labour Party colleagues for their failure to attend the memorial service at 
Gunnersbury and Conservatives criticized Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Crosland for his refusal to send an official delegation from Whitehall. At the 
same time, the Kensington and Chelsea Borough Council revealed more 
details of the attempts from both the Soviet and Polish embassies to stop the 
commemoration, complaining that it had been subjected to “considerable 
pressure” from the Communist diplomats, not to mention the additional arm- 
twisting applied by the Foreign Office.” 

In the United States, news of the renewal of the Katyn controversy 
in Great Britain had a galvanizing effect on Polonia and its leaders. 
Beginning in 1971, the large Polish-American organizations, under the 
banner of the Polish American Congress, and in cooperation with Polish 
organizations in the United Kingdom, attempted again to interest the State 
Department and the American public in the Katyn affair. As Representative 
Roman Pucinski (D-Illinois), the former chief investigator of the 1951-1952 
Congressional inquiry, remarked on the floor of the House on July 2, 1971: 
“I hope we can renew this demand [for justice in the Katyn matter] and I 
shall shortly circulate a petition among our colleagues to join our British 
counterparts in demanding a UN investigation ...” The Chicago 
congressman placed on record the full text of the House of Lords debate 
along with the House of Commons motion requesting a United Nations 
probe of the Katyn atrocity.” 


*! The Times (London), September 17, 1976. 

32 “Katyn Memorial: Solemn Unveiling and Dedication” (London: Katyn 
Memorial Committee, 1976), p. 4. 

3 Manchester Guardian, September 26, 1976. 

34 FitzGibbon, p.115. Pucinski’s remarks were preceded two months earlier by 
those of his Democratic Illinois colleague, Edward Derwinski, who gave a long 
account of the Katyn massacre to the members of the House. 
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Concurrently, Aloysius Mazewski, who had succeeded the late 
Charles Rozmarek as president of the Polish American Congress in 1968, 
wrote to the United States Ambassador to the United Nations, George H. W. 
Bush, demanding that the international body take action in the Katyn case.” 
Petitions asking the State Department to press for a UN investigation of the 
atrocity were circulated in major Polish-American centers throughout the 
country. 

= On September 21, the Assembly of Captive Nations opened its 
eighteenth session in New York. The chairman of this anti-Communist 
organizations of exiles, Stefan Korbonski — the last chief of the 
underground civil resistance in wartime Poland — delivered a speech 
reviewing the latest British and American attempts to seek justice for the 
Katyn victims, while Representative Ray J. Madden, the main speaker, told 
the delegates of the importance of his 1951-1952 Katyn Committee’s 
conclusion of Soviet guilt in the Katyn slaughter.” 

None of these efforts, British or American, succeeded in moving 
London and Washington to support a United Nations investigation of the 
Katyn atrocity. Détente was now the keystone of the West’s relations with 
the Soviet Union. Katyn, an explosive word, could only mean provocation to 
Moscow. Far more successful were the Polish American Congress efforts to 
raise funds for the Katyn Memorial in London. By 1975, Polish-Americans 
had contributed over half of the estimated $40,000 cost of the monument, 
with more to come.” 

For the next several years, the Polish American Congress, along 
with other organizations of the international Polish diaspora, continued to 
raise the Katyn issue at every opportunity. The PAC, in keeping with 
General Tadeusz Bór-Komorowski’s plea, made during his raucously well- 
received visit to Polish-American communities in the United States in 1946, 
that with Poland’s voice muzzled by a Soviet-imposed régime, it is the 
responsibility of Poles abroad to speak for Poland, vowed to live up to the 
obligation to speak for her. PAC president Mazewski assured this writer in a 
July 1979 interview in Chicago that his organization “will not cease in its 
efforts to bring the Katyn case in front of the United Nations.””® 

On April 20, 1980, Chicago Poles held a commemorative service 
marking the fortieth anniversary of the Katyn massacre. In a statement 
prepared for the occasion, Mazewski called for a renewed effort on the part 
of Polish-Americans to place the Katyn case before the world Court. 
Labeling the execution of the nearly 15,000 Polish officers in 1940 as a clear 
case of genocide, he added that 


35 FitzGibbon, p.115. 

°° FitzGibbon, p. 138. 

31 “Katyn Memorial,” p. 7. 

38 Interview with Aloysius Mazewski, President of the Polish American 
Congress, July 21, 1979. 
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The memory and the shadows of the murdered Katyn victims call 
upon us to do something more than mourning. They appeal to our 
generations that justice must be meted out if we are to avoid similar 
crimes of genocide in the future ... 

Proper resolutions and letters should be addressed to the 
State Department until such time when the perpetrators of the Katyn 
genocide be summoned before the International Bar of Justice. By 
this action we will discharge the great and solemn obligation we 
owe the Katyn Massacre victims.” 


The government of the People’s Republic of Poland, the successors 
to the Stalinist agents installed by the Red Army en route to Berlin in the 
summer of 1944, was as unwilling and unable as its predecessors to face the 
truth about Katyn. Not only was no mention of Katyn permitted unless that 
crime was added to the long list of Nazi depredations committed against 
Poles from 1939 to 1945, but the invasion of the country by the Red Army in 
accordance with the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact was presented as a friendly 
Soviet move undertaken to stem the German tide and to liberate the 
Ukrainians and Belorussians in Poland’s eastern borderlands from the 
repressive rule of Polish landlords. As far as the Katyn massacre was 
concerned, the Communist régime’s censors were under strict orders to 
follow the line laid down by the Great Soviet Encyclopedia, which insisted 
that the atrocity took place not in 1940, but in 1941, after the German attack 
on the Soviet Union. To this end, even anniversary of death notices, placed 
by families of Katyn victims, were suppressed. As Anne Leftwich Curry 
notes “many Poles ... deeply troubled by the discrepancy between the 
official version of Polish history and what they learned in their homes, were 
driven to seek alternative — undoctored — sources of historical information. 
During the late seventies their hunger for real history brought large numbers 
of Polish high school and university students to lectures and classes in 
private apartments by experts and professors who were prohibited from 
teaching what they knew in the public universities.” These were the “Flying 
University” courses, similar to those offered during the Partitions and during 
World War II, when the oppressors prevented the truth from being taught.”° 

In 1978, the Polish theatre specialist, Andrzej Braun, addressing the 
Polish Writers’ Congress in May 1978, made a bold frontal attack on the 
Soviet-imposed censorship code which prohibited any mention topics 
proscribed by the Warsaw authorities regardless of the truth. Braun 
specifically brought up the régime’s ban on discussion of “the murder of 
Polish officers by the Soviet Union at the Katyn Forest in 1940” as a case in 
point, a reference which drew tremendous applause from the writers at the 


3? Zgoda, May 15, 1980. 
4 The Black Book of Polish Censorship, trans. and ed. Jane Leftwich Curry 
(New York: Vintage Books, 1984), pp. 340-42; 345-46. 
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meeting.” The official silence on the Katyn tragedy, not to mention the 
downplaying of the achievements of the Polish Home Army, the 350,000- 
member anti-Nazi national resistance movement loyal to the Polish 
Government-in-Exile, led the underground Workers Defense Committee, 
KOR [Komitet Obrony Robotników], an intellectual and workers alliance 
formed in the wake of the violent anti-régime workers’ riots in 1976, to issue 
a widely-circulated declaration on these matters. Published in samizdat form 
on the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of the Red Army’s invasion of 
Poland, the statement was a direct assault on the Communist régime’s 
distortion of recent Polish history. KOR accused the Soviets of collaboration 
with the Nazis in September 1939, and of the capture and incarceration of 
nearly 250,000 Polish soldiers, many of whom died in Stalin’s prison camps. 
Almost two million Polish citizens were deported from eastern Poland, of 
whom “600,000 died of hunger, misery, and exhaustion” in the Soviet 
vastness. Charging that the Kremlin waged a relentless war against the 
organs and representatives of the legitimate Polish Government, KOR cited 
the slaughter of the Polish officers at Katyn and elsewhere in 1940 as a 
prime example of Stalinist genocide conducted against Poland.” 
Furthermore, the committee asserted that Moscow had never acknowledged 
Stalin’s crimes and had not brought any charges against the perpetrators. 
The Warsaw régime, regarded as illegitimate by the Polish people, was 
complicit in this cover-up, according to KOR, and had “in all sorts of ways 
attempted to prevent the determination of the truth.” Proof of this service to 
their Soviet overlords, “is the Polish Central Control of the Press, 
Publications, and Performances, which prohibits commemoration of the 
Katyn massacre in the press and other publications.” The statement 
concluded with a demand that the crimes of the USSR “be illuminated and 
presented to world public opinion.” 

By the late 1970s, KOR was able to put out over 200 copies of 
individual books, and thousands of copies of various monthlies, at a time. 
Their publications earned respect and were passed from hand to hand. By 
KOR’s own estimates, there were at least thirty readers per copy for every 
periodical they could secretly print, and great numbers of others who heard 
reports and excerpts over Western radio broadcasts. KOR had made an 
impact by raising serious implications about Moscow’s colonial domination 
of Poland, and is rightly considered to be a forerunner of the Solidarity 
movement. 

Four decades after the mass executions of the Polish officers by 
Stalin’s security police, the Katyn trauma was not only still alive, but had 
sunk deeply into the Polish collective memory. As Ewa Thompson notes 


4l The Pittsburgh Press, June 21, 1978. 

# “Freedom Appeals,” March-April, 1980, p. 22. 

83 “Freedom Appeals,” p. 22-23. 

“4 See The Black Book of Polish Censorship, pp. 417-18. 
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“[O]f all the murders of Poles by the Soviets, this one is best remembered.” 
Since the publication of the KOR statement on Stalinist crimes, other 
significant Katyn-related events occurred in Poland, underlying the deep 
sense of frustration against the régime’s refusal to address the tragic Katyn 
affair and its meaning to the nation. 

On March 21, 1980, a seventy-six year old Polish World War II 
veteran chained himself to a fountain in Krakow’s busy Old Town market 
square and burned himself to death; he carried a large sign proclaiming that 
the self-immolation was his way of protesting the Soviet slaughter of the 
Polish officers at Katyn in 1940.”° In June, about a thousand people gathered 
in Powazki Cemetery in Warsaw and placed wreaths and flowers in the 
ground in commemoration of the fortieth anniversary of the Katyn massacre. 
After the solemn ceremony, the security police arrested thirty-six persons 
and confiscated cameras and film. Memorial services for the Katyn victims 
were held at Warsaw’s Holy Cross Church, at which the pastor read long 
lists of the murdered officers to a packed crowd, while at the same time in 
the western city of Poznan, university students plastered buildings and walls 
with thousands of obituary notices of the Katyn dead. In 1980, the Katyn 
Forest Massacre was, according to a Polish dissident, “history’s most silent 
crime — never written about, never talked about, and never forgotten.” But 
although Katyn was erased from official Polish history, it could not be 
expunged from historical memory, as events certainly proved.” 

In 1981, after Solidarity became legal, that huge, national 
organization erected a memorial in Warsaw with the simple words “Katyn, 
1940.” Even that was too explosive for the authorities. The police 
confiscated it and the régime replaced it with another memorial, which read 
“To the Polish soldiers — victims of Hitlerite fascism — reposing in the soil 
of Katyn.”** Yet, as the government knew, this was an issue that just would 
not die. Not only was the Katyn butchery widely believed to have been 
perpetrated by the Soviets, but the very word, “Katyn” had come to evoke 


* Ewa M. Thompson, “Ways of Remembering: The Case of Poland,” Toronto 
Slavic Quarterly 23 (2005), 10. The Polish historian Jerzy Lojek (1925-1986) 
contributed mightily to the cause of keeping the Katyn affair alive during the 
1970s and 1980s in Poland. Under the pseudonym of Leopold Jerzewski, he 
published a short but important work, Dzieje sprawy Katynia [A History of the 
Katyn Affair] in the underground press on the fortieth anniversary of the Katyn 
massacre. The book was published openly under Lojek’s real name by Zaktady 
Wydawnicze “Versus” in Bialystok, 1989. 

*° The New York Times, March 21, 1980. 

*“ The New York Times, June 6, 1980. 

48 Benjamin B. Fischer, The Katyn Controversy: Stalin’s Killing Field,” Central 
Intelligence Agency, Center for the Study of Intelligence Paper (1998); available 
on-line from _https://cia.gov/library/center-for-the-study-of-intelligence/csi- 
publications/csi-/html; Internet; accessed May 27, 2008. 
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much more than the awful event. It also represented the myriad of 
falsehoods under which Poles had lived since World War II. This official 
history was all part of a large body of outright lies and distortions, repeated 
by successive Communist régimes, calculated to mask the stark reality of 
Soviet post-war occupation, the loss of national sovereignty, and Poland’s 
descent into colonial status. 

The imposition of martial law in Poland in December 1981 and the 
banning of the Solidarity trade union by General Wojciech Jaruzelski, 
Chairman of the new Military Council of National Salvation, which the 
Warsaw régime defended as necessary to forestall another Soviet invasion, 
could not prevent the continuation of illegal annual commemorations each 
April on the anniversary of the Katyn atrocity; in fact, these unofficial 
ceremonies grew larger each year throughout the 1980s. Yet, during these 
troubled times, the rise of Mikhail Gorbachev to the position of General 
Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in March 1985 and 
his policy of “Glasnost” — openness — turned out to be crucial for Poland 
on the Katyn question. 

At a meeting in Moscow on April 21, 1987, Jaruzelski and 
Gorbachev agreed to the creation of a joint Soviet-Polish Historical 
Commission to investigate the “blank spots” in the history of Soviet-Polish 
relations since World War II. The issues under consideration included 
several controversial matters, including the secret protocols of the 
Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact of 1939 which led to the fourth partition of 
Poland, the deportation of Poles to the Soviet Union in 1939-1941, and the 
Soviet military’s failure to assist the Home Army during its desperate 63-day 
struggle against the Germans in the Warsaw Uprising of 1944. They also 
agreed to look into the symbol of all Soviet wrongs committed against 
Poland — the Katyn Forest Massacre.” 

However, as the months went by the joint historical commission 
made but little progress. The Poles pressed their Soviet counterparts time 
and again for access to official records on the case, which, the Soviets 
insisted, had not yet been located. Gorbachev had an opportunity to address 
the Katyn matter during an official visit to Warsaw in July 1988, but failed 
to do so. The lack of real movement prompted a group of prominent Polish 
intellectuals to address an open letter to their Soviet colleagues asking for 
the official documents pertaining to Katyn. In August, demonstrators 
marched through Warsaw demanding an official Polish inquiry into the 
massacre.’ Pressure was mounting for clarity and resolution on an issue that 
not only went to the heart of Polish-Soviet relations, but carried serious 


«Solidarity, Glasnost, and the Soviet Admission,” Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office of the United Kingdom, (1994); available on-line from 
http://fco.gov.uk/en/about-the-fco/publications/historians 1 /history-notes/katyn. 
html. 

%0 Fischer, “The Katyn Controversy.” 
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implications for the rest of the Soviet Bloc as well, raising questions about 
the historical underpinnings of Moscow’s hegemony in the region at a time 
when the Soviet grip was beginning to loosen. 

In a possible effort to forestall the inevitable, the Soviet government 
announced in November 1988 its plans for a new memorial at Katyn 
commemorating the Polish officers who “were shot by the Germans in 1943 
as our army approached Smolensk.” This was absolutely false, of course, 
and flew in the face of the Soviet claim, made since the German discovery of 
the Katyn graves, that the officers were murdered after the Nazi invasion of 
the Soviet Union in 1941.”' The blatant obfuscation of the dates constituted a 
last-ditch attempt to pin the massacre on the Germans. 

By early 1989, however, top Soviet officials sent Gorbachev a 
telling memorandum, warning the Russian leader that the whole „ Katyn 
matter was becoming “more acute,” and that “time is not our ally.” * Some 
kind of an official admission, even an incomplete one, would have to be 
issued. The case was given a major push by the Jaruzelski régime, which 
announced at a press conference in Warsaw on March 8, 1989, that the 
Katyn Forest Massacre — and the other slaughters of Polish officers 
subsumed under the Katyn rubric — were indeed committed by Stalin’s 
NKVD in the spring of 1940. “We believe,” said Jaruzelski government 
spokesman Jerzy Urban, “that everything indicates the crime was committed 
by the Stalinist NK VD.” The Warsaw régime’s decision to proceed with its 
own pronouncement on Katyn was widely regarded as signaling official 
dissatisfaction with the slow pace of the joint Soviet-Polish Historical 
Commission’s work, and what was seen as Soviet foot-dragging on the 
Katyn matter. Clearly, the Polish view was heavily influenced by the reports 
of the Polish Red Cross, which the Germans allowed to investigate the 
Katyn grave site in 1943; the Soviet historians regarded these Red Cross 
conclusions (that Stalin’s „security police killed the Katyn victims) to be 

“circumstantial evidence.” 

Poland’s accusation that Stalin’s NKVD was indeed responsible for 
the massacre was truly significant, having overturned what for forty-five 
years had been the unshakeable official explanation of the Katyn atrocity. It 
was also viewed as a reflection of a broadening search by the Communist 
régime for the legitimacy it had always lacked in post-war Poland, especially 
at a time when it was clearly seeking an accommodation with its non- 
Communist political opponents. In fact, the Jaruzelski government’s 
announcement of its belief in Soviet guilt for Katyn came at the same time 
when the régime was negotiating with Solidarity about the future shape of 


`l Fischer, “The Katyn Controversy.” 

`? Pavel Sudoplatov and Anatoli Sudoplatov, Special Tasks: The Memoirs of an 
Unwanted Witness — A Soviet Spymaster (New York: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1994), pp.278-79, n. 14. 

° The New York Times, March 8, 1989. 
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Poland. As part of this widening search for legitimacy, the régime agreed to 
restore citizenship to General Władysław Anders, the commander of the II 
Polish Army Corps, whose troops captured Monte Cassino in the Italian 
campaign in 1944. Anders refused to return to Soviet-controlled Poland after 
the war and was stripped of his Polish citizenship by the Stalinist régime in 
1947. Along with the symbolic gesture for Anders, who died in London in 
1970, the Jaruzelski government also restored the citizenship of some eighty 
other Polish officers and politicians connected to the Polish Government-in- 
Exile, including that of the former Polish Prime Minister, Stanisław 
Mikołajczyk.” 

The Gorbachev government finally decided to admit Soviet guilt for 
the murder of over 15,000 Polish military and police prisoners, all killed in 
1940 by Stalin’s NKVD, on April 13, 1990. On that day in Moscow, fifty 
years after the German discovery of over 4,000 of these victims in the Katyn 
Forest, west of Smolensk, the Soviet president gave the last Communist 
leader of Poland, General Jaruzelski, a packet of documents that “indirectly, 
but convincingly” confirmed that the Soviet secret police murdered the 
Polish officers in the spring of 1940. “It is not easy to speak of this tragedy,” 
Gorbachev said, “but it is necessary.” Jaruzelski responded that the 
admission of Soviet responsibility for the crime “is, for our people, 
especially important and valuable from a moral point of view.” For Poland, 
Jaruzelski said, “this was an unusually painful question,” an understatement 
to say the least.” 

As significant as Moscow’s admission of Soviet culpability in the 
Katyn murders was, however, Gorbachev did not make a full disclosure in 
the case. The Soviet president laid all blame on Stalin’s secret police chief, 
Lavrenti Beria, and his deputy, Vsevolod Merkulov, both safely dead, 
having been branded as criminals and summarily executed by Stalin’s 
successors. He also failed to mention the true number of victims — nearly 
22,000. The net result was that Gorbachev, the innovator of “Glasnost” 
(Openness) had shielded Generalissimo Stalin and the Politburo, thus 
implying that the Katyn butchery was a rogue secret police operation rather 
than the official act of mass murder that it was. 

Although Gorbachev would not hand over documents showing that 
Stalin himself had ordered the executions on the recommendation of Beria 
and the approval of the Politburo, the Soviet president did give Jaruzelski the 
dispatch lists from all three prison camps, not just the NK VD records from 
Kozielsk, the camp whose victims were uncovered by the Germans in the 
Katyn Forest. The dispatch lists revealed that the 3,920 Polish officers from 
Starobielsk had been buried near the Ukrainian village of Piatikhatki, near 


4 The New York Times, March 9, 1989. 
5 The New York Times, April 14, 1990. 
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Kharkov (now Kharkiv), and 6,200 more from Ostashkov were disposed of 
near Kalinin (now Tver). These burial pits were rediscovered in June 1990.”° 
The additional evidence, coupled with requests from the Poles for 
more documentation, put Moscow under pressure to reveal the full truth. In 
1992, after the collapse of the Soviet Union, Gorbachev’s successor, Boris 
Yeltsin, the new president of the Russian Federation, suddenly “discovered” 
the original 1940 execution order signed by Stalin and five other members of 
the Politburo. This was, of course, the ultimate “smoking gun” in the sordid 
Katyn affair. The Stalin order was reportedly found in Gorbachev’s private 
Kremlin archive. In October, Yeltsin gave the new Polish president, former 
Solidarity leader Lech Wałęsa, a copy of the incriminating Stalin order and 
forty-one other relevant documents. When he did so, he criticized 
Gorbachev, with whom he was midst of an acrimonious political fight. 
During a visit to Warsaw, Yeltsin placed flowers at the Katyn Cross 
memorial in Powazki Cemetery and knelt before a Polish priest during the 
ceremony. The Russian president also promised to prosecute former Soviet 
NKVD officers who had participated in the Katyn slaughter and to make 
reparations to the victims’ families — pledges that have not been kept.” 


THE RUSSIAN RETRENCHMENT 

Despite the official admission of guilt in the Katyn atrocity by both 
the last Soviet leader, Gorbachev, and the first Russian Federation president, 
Yeltsin, Katyn is still a searing, open wound that defies attempts to heal it. 
When the official investigation, which had involved officials from Russia, 
Poland, Ukraine, and Belarus, was declared to be ended in May 1995, those 
expecting an abject apology or a statement of contrition would be 
disappointed. At a ceremony to lay the cornerstone for a Polish cemetery at 
the location of the Katyn graves that same month, Yeltsin declared that 
“totalitarian terror affected not only Polish citizens but, in the first place, the 
citizens of the former Soviet Union,” adding that the remains of another 
10,000 people of “varied nationalities” had been discovered there as well. 
This fact was not surprising, since throughout the 1930s the Katyn Forest 
was an NKVD killing ground. Yeltsin asked that the Katyn atrocity “not be 
allowed to divide our nations and be the subject of political games.” A 


°° The New York Times, April 14, 1990. 

°’ Fischer, “The Katyn Controversy.” For an analysis of 122 Soviet documents 
on the Katyn case, see Cienciala, Lebedeva, and Materski, eds., Katyn: A Crime 
Without Punishment. Yeltsin apparently led the Poles to believe that Gorbachev 
had hidden Stalin’s execution order from him, but it appears that the outgoing 
president, Gorbachev, informed the incoming Yeltsin of the existence of the 
incriminating document in December 1991, who then decided to use it against 
the Communists who were opposed to his accession to power. See Paul R. 
Gregory, Lenin’s Brain and Other Tails from the Secret Soviet Archives 
(Stanford, California: Hoover Institution Press, 2008) pp. 1-24. 
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Russian Foreign Ministry spokesman cautioned Poles still insisting on an 
official apology not to allow the Katyn memorial service to be used to create 
“distrust between Russia and Poland,” adding that totalitarian rule had 
“killed, among others, millions of Russians.””* 

In the years since Yeltsin’s discovery of Stalin’s order to execute 
the nearly 22,000 “anti-Communist” Polish officers, a backlash has occurred 
in Russia, claiming that the charges against the Soviet NKVD, not to 
mention Stalin himself, were pure fiction. By 1998, the Russian Procurator- 
General demanded that the Polish justice ministry initiate an official inquiry 
into the deaths of Red Army soldiers captured by the Poles in the Russo- 
Polish War of 1919-1921. The Russian charges claimed that 83,500 
Bolshevik soldiers had died in “Polish concentration camps.” Apparently 
made to counteract Polish charges of genocide against Stalin’s USSR, the 
Russian accusation was officially rejected by Warsaw, but a polite offer was 
made to search the archives from that period. Moscow rejected it.” (There 
was an unconfirmed rumor making the rounds in Warsaw that Gorbachev 
had ordered his staff to find a “counterbalance to Katyn”). Regardless, there 
appeared to be a retrenchment on the Katyn revelations emanating from 
Russian nationalists and unreconstructed former Communist Party elements. 
The case for some sort of moral equivalence to Katyn had been supplanted 
by a claim to moral superiority on the part of Russian Katyn rejectionists. 

Katyn, with all that this emotionally-loaded term implies for Poles, 
does not carry the same kind of historical baggage for Russians. Indeed, 
Moscow has taken responsibility for the atrocity, but no symbolic apology 
has followed. When Yeltsin’s successor, Vladimir Putin — a former KGB 
officer — visited Poland in January 2002, he summarily rejected the notion 
of an apology. Shortly before that official visit, Gennady Zhuganov, the 
head of what was left of the Communist Party, declared that no apology for 
Katyn should ever be tendered because the Soviets lost 500,000 troops 
liberating Poland from the Nazis in 1944-45. But for Poles, the liberation, 
which brought with it a Communist puppet régime, is perceived by millions 
to have resulted in nearly a half-century of humiliating colonial 
subservience.’ How can closure be achieved when the collective memories 
of Russia and Poland differ so drastically? 

The 2005 Russian victory celebration on the sixtieth anniversary of 
the defeat of Nazi Germany — Russia’s finest hour — is an instructive 
example of these differences. More than fifty heads of state and government 
took part in the festivities, including President George Bush of the United 
States and Prime Minister Tony Blair of the United Kingdom. The leaders of 
the former Soviet Bloc states were decidedly less than enthusiastic about the 
Moscow commemoration. “There is Russia with its pride and its sense of 


58 Fischer, “The Katyn Controversy.” 
°’? Fischer, “The Katyn Controversy.” 
°° Thompson, “Ways of Remembering,” p. 10. 
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history and then there is central Europe which is being more and less 
isolated with a very different history,” said Janusz Reiter, then the director 
of the Center for International Relations in Warsaw — and a recent former 
Polish ambassador to the United States. “The problem is that this history is 
not only selective, it eliminates the most sensitive parts of Russian history.” 
In the weeks leading up to the great celebration, Putin criticized Polish 
President Aleksander Kwasniewski by name, and the Russian Foreign 
Ministry released a statement on the Yalta Conference, declaring that Poland 
should be “grateful” for the results of the February 1945 agreement that 
divided Europe between the East and West. Yalta is widely regarded in 
Poland as a national catastrophe which consigned the country to Soviet 
domination for the next forty-five years. For the Poles to complain about 
Yalta, the Putin government declared, “is a sin [and] unconscionable.” 

Nor has Moscow ever denounced or abrogated the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov Pact that paved the way for Hitler’s attack on Poland in 1939 and 
the Soviet invasion and annexation of eastern Poland and the Baltic States. 
In the weeks before the great victory celebration, the Russians continued to 
insist that they did not “invade” Poland or occupy the Baltic republics, but 
“liberated” them. Under these circumstances, Lithuania is being invited to 
Moscow to “celebrate its own captivity,” as that nation’s former president, 
Vytautis Landsbergis, commented at the time. Both Lithuania and Estonia 
boycotted the victory festivities.” 

All of the foregoing is relevant to understanding the state of Polish- 
Russian relations today. “The Russians cannot look at Katyn without seeing 
themselves in the mirror of their own history,” Benjamin B. Fischer writes. 
“Thus official Moscow resists using the “g” word [genocide] to describe the 
atrocity. When Gorbachev’s advisers warned him in 1989 that Poland’s 
demand for the truth contained a ‘subtext ... that the Soviet Union is no 
better — and perhaps even worse than Nazi Germany’ and that the Soviet 
Union was ‘no less responsible’ for the outbreak of World War II and the 
1939 defeat of the Polish Army, they were also thinking of the undercurrents 
in their own country.” By the last years of Yeltsin’s presidency, as Anna 
M. Cienciala notes, “there were signs of a return to the traditional Russian 
view of Stalin as a great war leader and this became very pronounced under 
Putin.” We should also keep in mind, Cienciala tells us, that the war against 
Hitler, “is sacred to Russians and it cannot be separated from Stalin.”™ 

This trend continues. Not only has Putin claimed that the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact was legal and sees no reason to apologize for the depredations 
committed against Poland and the Baltic States under the Stalin régime, the 


6l The Guardian, April 29, 2005. 
© The Guardian, April 29, 2005. 
6 Fischer, “The Katyn Controversy.” 


°* See Professor Anna M. Cienciala’s interview with Jamie Glazov, Front Page 
Mag.Com, March 24, 2008. 
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retrenchment on the Katyn crime has become more serious. In recent 
months, according to the Economist, “no fewer than four different outlets 
have revived the outrageous falsehood that it was the Nazis, net the Soviets, 
who murdered 20,000 [sic] officers at Katyn [and elsewhere] in 1940. That 
Stalinist lie, enforced at gunpoint in post-war Poland, viciously aggravated 
the original crime.” These old Soviet lies have not appeared in “fringe 
publications.” The revival of the Stalinist propaganda about Katyn first 
appeared, the Economist reported, in September 2007 in Rossiiskaya Gazeta, 
a state-owned newspaper. Repeated by the mass-market Komsomolskaya 
Pravda the following month, it next turned up a month later on TV Sentr — 
a station operated by Putin’s political allies, and then in an “up market” 
publication, Nezavisimaya Gazeta. This seemingly concerted effort came, 
the Economist noted, not in response to some Polish provocation, “but at a 
time when the government in Warsaw has been bending over backwards to 
soothe relations with Moscow.” 

The revisionist trend has been boosted recently with the appearance 
of a new symbol of Russian disaffection: Andrzej Wajda’s long-awaited 
film, Katyn. The award-winning Polish director, whose own father was one 
of the Katyn victims, tried to fend off the attacks before they began. “In 
Poland there has always been great sympathy for the Russian people,” he 
said in an interview with Izvestiya. “We make distinctions between the 
people and the system.” There was no official Kremlin response when the 
film was released early in 2008, but the next day, Rossiiskaya Gazeta 
declared that Soviet culpability for the Katyn was “not obvious.” Casting 
doubt on the documentary evidence available since the early 1990s, the 
article accused Wajda of “separating us further from the truth,” implying 
that Gorbachev’s acknowledgement of Soviet guilt in the atrocity had been 
purely political — little more than a dubious assertion calculated to please 
the West. This, of course, did not sit well in Poland, where quotes from the 
article were reprinted, often with reproductions of Stalin’s 1940 order for the 
mass murders.” 

What are we to make of these revisionist efforts to turn back the 
Katyn clock nearly two decades after the Soviet admission of guilt? 
Although the Russian media is theoretically free to publish whatever it 
wishes, it is difficult not to conclude that the recent ramped-up campaign to 
revive the Stalinist version of Katyn — not to mention the other former 


65 “In Denial: Russia Revives a Vicious Lie,” Economist (February 7, 2008); 
available on-line from http://economist.com/world/europe/displaystory.cfm? 
story_id=10639983; accessed on June 3, 2008. 

°° See Anne Applebaum, “A Movie That Matters,” The New York Review of 
Books, 55, no. 2 (February 14, 2008), 14. See Inessa Jazborowska, “Russian 
Historical Writing About the Crime of Katyn,” ed. and trans. Anna M. 
Cienciala, The Polish Review LIII, no. 2 (2008): pp. 139-57, for the attitude of 
Russian historians on the Katyn affair since Moscow’s admission of culpability. 
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“blank spots” in the history of Polish-Russian relations — comes with at 
least tacit official approval. Does this effort presage a full-blown 
rehabilitation of Stalin in Russia? Not necessarily, but it certainly indicates a 
lack of understanding of the impact that the Soviet victory over Nazi 
Germany had on Poland, the Baltic States, and the other nations of East- 
Central Europe, all of which are grappling with various “blank spots” in 
their own histories since 1945. For the Russians, struggling to regain the 
status they enjoyed after the war as a legitimate super-power, these 
complaints and demands for a true accounting of history strike them as the 
unjustified carping of peoples who are not properly grateful for their 
liberation from brutal Nazi occupation by the valiant Red Army in 1944-45. 
Poland’s emergence as an independent country in 1989 meant that 
all the important anniversaries ignored or banned by Moscow’s surrogates 
for four-and-a-half decades could be celebrated again. The Battle of Warsaw 
in August 1920, in which the forces of the Polish Republic defeated the Red 
Army during the Russo-Polish War, became one of the favorite 
commemorations, as well as the Soviet invasion of Poland on September 17, 
1939. Another important event to be remembered is the beginning of the 
Polish Home Army’s epic struggle against the Germans in the Warsaw 
Uprising of 1944. The Constitution of the Third of May 1791, also 
discouraged by the Communists as an affront to Russian nationalism, is once 
again a national holiday. In 2007, the Polish Sejm made April 13 the Day of 
Remembrance of Katyn Forest Massacre Victims. “It is important to say that 
during Communist rule in Poland we knew only the untrue version, only lies 
about Katyn ... Communist officials wanted to cancel from Polish minds 
this part of history,” said Witold Wasilewski of the Institute of National 
Remembrance. “Now we have such a day of remembrance and it is very 
important.” 
| Ewa M. Thompson discusses these celebrations, some of which 
commemorate defeats, as having been “absorbed into the nation’s memory 
as the means of strengthening rather than weakening its sense of identity.” 
She mentions that among the Polish novelist Eliza Orzeszkowa’s novels is a 
work entitled Gloria Victis, i.e. “glory to the defeated.” “The Polish 
collective memory has internalized this expression,” she writes, noting that 
Jozef Piłsudski is credited with a similar quote, to wit, Być pobitym, ale sie 
nie poddac — to zwyciestwo [To be defeated, but not to surrender — this is 


67 “Poland Remembers Katyn Genocide Victims,” Polskie Radio dla Zagranicy 
broadcast, April 14, 2008; available on-line from http://www.polskieradio.pl/ 
zagranica/news/artykul80251.htm. For a discussion of the impact of Katyn on 
Polish national consciousness, see Allen Paul, Katyn: Stalin’s Massacre and the 
Seeds of Polish Resurrection (Annapolis, Maryland: Naval Institute Press, 
1996), pp. 331-51. The ramifications and remaining questions on the Katyn 
affair are ably addressed in George Sanford, Katyn and the Soviet Massacre of 
1940: Truth, Justice, and Memory (London: Routledge, 2005), pp.226-32. 
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victory]. In this Polish context, defeats are not considered shameful but 
rather are treated, Thompson says, as the fall of just men against unjust 
enemies. This interpretation is not peculiar only to the Poles, but is common 
among ethnic groups that suffered much misfortune. The problem is that 
“the foreign engineers of these defeats refuse to incorporate them into their 
historical memories.” 

All of this brings us back to the national trauma of Katyn. Perhaps 
one day, the Russian Foreign Ministry will issue an unequivocal and forceful 
statement asserting that from the Moscow government’s point of view, there 
is no question but that the Soviet NKVD, under Stalin’s directive, 
perpetrated the Katyn massacre. The failure to issue such a definitive 
declaration suggests at best a despicable cynicism, and at worst, a horrible 
sympathy with the executioners. Without a resolute effort of this kind, there 
can be no rest for the ghosts of Katyn, and no hope of healing. 


8 Thompson, “Ways of Remembrance.” 
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